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ADDRESS 

BY 

THE  LOCAL  COMMITTEE 

CONSTITUTED  TO  CO-OPERATE  WITH  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

TO  THEIR  FELLOW- CITIZENS, 

AND  TO  ALL  WHO  TAKE  AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  AND  COMPLETION 

OF  THE 


Seven  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since,  in  July  1136,  Achaius,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  presence  of 
King  David  the  First,  consecrated  in  that  City  a  new  and  stately  Church  to  Saint  Kentigern;  576 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  See  by  that  learned  and  pious  Culdee. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  half  a  century  after  its  erection. 
It  was  rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  but  in  a  more  magnificent  manner,  by  Bishop  Josceline,  Chancellor  to 
King  William  the  Lion,  and  consecrated  with  great  pomp  in  presence  of  the  Sovereign  in  July  1197. 
The  Cathedral  thus  rebuilt,  received  from  succeeding  Prelates  various  additions  and  embellishments, 
chiefly  at  the  hands  of  Bishops  Boddington,  Lauder,  and  Cameron. 

In  the  year  1484,  Robert  Blackadder,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  translated  to  Glasgow,  and 
during  his  incumbency  the  See  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Archbishoprick.  He  was  aware  that 
the  Cathedral,  in  the  state  in  which  his  predecessors  had  left  it,  was  incomplete — for  although  pos- 
sessed of  a  Nave  and  Choir  unrivalled  for  symmetry  and  beauty,  it  wanted  Transepts,  which  form 
the  transverse  limbs  of  the  Cross,  and  are  necessary  to  complete  the  edifice;  nor  was  its  western 
front  at  all  suited  to  the  grand  and  impressive  character  of  the  rest  of  the  structure, — the  Archbishop 
therefore  set  himself  earnestly  to  the  completion  of  his  Cathedral.  Internally  he  constructed  a  new 
Organ  Gallery,  and  the  beautiful  descents  to  the  Crypts  between  the  piers  of  the  Central  Tower. 
He  next  proceeded  to  erect  the  South  Transept,  but  had  only  completed  the  first  story  or  crypt,  when 
death  put  a  stop  to  his  labours,  and  with  them  to  the  farther  extension  of  this  interesting,  and  even 
in  his  day,  venerable  structure. 

Soon  after  came  the  Reformation,  when,  with  a  zeal  lamentably  misdirected,  the  populace  mani- 
fested their  hatred  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  destroying  the  whole 
of  those  noble  structures  which,  unconnected  with  the  superstitious  uses  to  which  they  had  been 
applied,  were  then,  what  even  in  ruins  they  are  still,  a  proud  evidence  of  the  extent  and  perfection 
to  which  the  arts  were  carried,  in  a  kingdom  which,  from  its  earliest  history,  had  been  torn  by 
intestine  divisions,  struggling  at  the  same  time  for  liberty  and  independence  against  the  assaults 
of  a  powerful  antagonist. 
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From  the  ruin  which  then  overwhelmed  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  structures  throughout  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  was  alone  exempted.  We  owe  its  preservation 
to  the  decision  and  energy  of  the  Incorporated  Trades  of  the  City;  for  when  the  mob  assembled  to 
raze  it  to  the  foundation,  those  craftsmen  surrounded  the  building,  and  threatened  instant  death  to 
all  who  should  attempt  to  harm  it ;  nor  did  they  retire  until  they  had  a  solemn  pledge  from  the 
Magistrates,  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  the  Cathedral. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  Minster  was  divided  into  three  separate  places  of  worship,  by  erect- 
ing rude  walls  of  rough  masonry  in  the  midst  of  its  rich  architecture.  Out  of  the  Choir,  by  walling 
it  off  from  the  Lady  Chapel  and  Nave,  they  formed  one  church;  out  of  the  Great  Crypt,  beneath 
the  Choir,  they  made  another;  and  by  cutting  the  Nave  into  about  two  equal  halves,  they  formed 
a  third.  The  beautiful  stained  glass  of  the  Oriels,  had  been  broken  in  cleansing  the  Church  of 
Papistical  imagery;  but  instead  of  replacing  it  by  plain  glass,  these  windows  were  built  up  with  rough 
masonry,  and  in  this  deplorable  condition  the  Cathedral  remained  until  1802,  when  the  Magistrates 
and  Council  employed  Mr.  Stark,  architect,  in  a  partial  restoration  of  the  Choir,  then  and  still  called 
the  Inner  High  Church.  The  Great  Oriel  was  then  opened,  and  re-filled  with  stained  glass,  and  the 
Church  was  new-seated.  In  1824,  Government,  after  a  survey  by  Mr.  Reid,  His  Majesty's  architect  for 
Scotland,  expended  nearly  £4000  upon  this  portion  of  the  structure;  under  his  judicious  and  tasteful 
superintendence,  the  whole  of  the  internal  masonry  was  restored,  the  ribbed  vaulting  was  renewed, 
and  the  broken  foliage  of  the  richly-carved  capitals  and  corbels  re-appeared  in  its  pristine  entire- 
ness  and  beauty.  Had  the  galleries  which  deform  the  main  piers,  and  obscure  the  fine  windows  of 
the  side  aisles,  been  then  taken  down,  and  the  masonry  which  fills  up  the  magnificent  central  arch 
over  the  Organ  Gallery,  as  also  that  which  blocks  up  the  side  aisles,  been  removed,  and  curtains, 
which  might  be  dropped  during  divine  service,  substituted, — the  restoration  of  this  portion  of  the 
building  would  have  been  complete. 

In  1800,  the  Barony  heritors,  who  had  the  Crypt  allotted  to  them  as  their  place  of  worship, 
finding  it  impossible  to  remain  in  a  place  so  dark  and  unwholesome,  erected  a  new  Church  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cathedral;  and  in  1805,  turned  the  Crypt — with  unfortunately  too  little  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  that  interesting  portion  of  the  structure — to  its  original  use  as  a  burying-place. 

The  parishioners  of  the  Outer  High  Church  (the  occupants  of  the  western  half  of  the  Nave)  had 
long  complained  of  the  extreme  cold  and  damp  which  pervaded  their  Church;  and  large  sums  had 
been  expended  by  the  Town  Council  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  these  evils,  but  without  success. 
At  length  in  1833,  the  Magistrates  and  Council  unanimously  resolved,  That  from  the  uncomfortable 
state  of  that  Church,  and  the  great  expense  attached  to  its  maintenance,  it  was  advisable  to  abandon 
it  altogether  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  that  a  new  Church  for  its  parishioners  ought  immediately 
to  be  built.  They  also  expressed  their  conviction,  that  maintaining  the  wall  of  partition  across  the 
Nave  of  the  Cathedral,  was  inconsistent  with  the  general  character  of  the  City  for  good  taste  and 
liberality,  and  that,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  new  Church  should  be  built,  that  wall  ought  to  be 
removed.  The  report  further  stated,  that  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  Cathedral  generally,  called  for 
an  immediate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  by  public  subscription,  to  preserve  this  interesting 


monument  from  sinking  into  ruin.  Besides  these  Resolutions,  the  Council  forwarded  a  Memorial  to 
His  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  praying  them,  as  the  Custodiers  of  the  Crown 
property,  to  give  a  sum  from  the  Teinds  for  the  repair  and  future  maintenance  of  the  Cathedral. 
Before  these  resolutions  could  he  carried  into  effect,  or  an  answer  to  the  Memorial  received  from 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  the  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Bill  passed,  and  the 
Council  was  dissolved.  Their  successors,  however,  equally  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Minster,  have  most  creditably  completed  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  for  the  one  which  lately 
existed  in  the  Nave;  and  have  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  removed  the 
partition  wall,  and  cleared  the  Nave  throughout  its  whole  length.  Dilapidated  although  it  still  is, 
the  Citizens,  for  the  first  time  these  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  can  now  behold  this  magnificent 
portion  of  the  structure  in  its  full  extent  and  entire  proportions;  and  may  thus  be  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  what  its  splendour  will  be,  when  fully  and  tastefully  restored. 

The  Committee  having  thus  briefly  laid  before  the  public,  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the 
foundation,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  Cathedral,  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  consequence  of  representations  made  to  them  by  the  Magistrates,  Council, 
and  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  have,  with  a  readiness  of  attention  which  does  them  honour,  expressed 
their  willingness  immediately  to  put  those  portions  of  the  Cathedral  which  have  been  reported  to 
be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  into  a  state  of  security;  and  it  is  understood  that  they  have,  with  this 
view,  instructed  Mr.  Reid  to  survey  and  report  upon  the  external  condition  of  the  whole  fabric,  and 
to  prepare  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  repairs ;  which  estimates  the  Committee  also  believe  have  been 
submitted  to  their  Lordships.  In  conformity,  however,  with  the  general  rule  in  such  cases,  while 
their  Lordships  thus  far  most  kindly  respond  to  the  wishes  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
they  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  do  more,  in  the  first  instance,  than  to  maintain  the  struc- 
ture in  its  present  form:  its  external  and  internal  restoration  and  improvement,  they  leave  to  the 
good  taste  and  right  feeling  of  the  community  whose  City  the  work  is  to  adorn.  To  their  Lordships' 
prudential  decision  the  Committee  cannot  object;  but  they  humbly  yet  confidently  trust,  that  should 
the  Citizens  show  their  attachment  to  this  venerable  structure,  by  a  liberal  subscription  for  its 
extension  and  completion,  their  Lordships,  in  the  same  honourable  and  friendly  spirit  which  they 
have  hitherto  manifested,  and  which  also  characterised  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors  in  1824,  will 
still  farther  assist  in  promoting  the  accomplishment  of  this — which,  from  its  being  the  only  remain- 
ing Cathedral  in  Scotland,  may  be  considered  as  a— truly  national  undertaking. 


The  Committee  have  now  to  lay  before  the  public,  Plans  for  the  restoration  and  completion  of 
the  Cathedral;  which  Plans  must  also  be  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  their  Lord- 
ships' inspection  and  sanction.  They  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  by  a  profes- 
sional Gentleman  of  great  eminence  and  experience  in  Gothic  Architecture,  who  has  acted  in  co- 
operation with  some  of  their  number.  In  order  that  these  Plans  might  be  accessible  to  all,  they 
have  caused  them  to  be  engraved,  and  attached  to  this  Address.  They  commence  with  a  general 
perspective  view  of  the  Cathedral,  taken  from  the  south-west.*    Here,  the  magnificent  effect  of  the 


*  This  Plate  fronts  the  title-page. 
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new  Grand  Western  Front,  and  the  new  South  Transept,  is  fully  displayed.  The  general  character 
of  these  important  additions  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  hody  of  the  structure — all  the  mouldings 
and  details  being  taken  from  those  exhibited  in  the  Choir  and  Nave:  this  the  Committee  considered 
of  the  highest  importance,  as  any  addition  inconsistent  with  the  date  and  style  of  the  edifice,  would, 
however  beautiful  in  itself,  be  justly  censurable.  Blackadder's  fine  Crypt  of  the  South  Transept,  is 
here  left  undisturbed,  being  enclosed  within  the  New  Transept.  The  magnificent  Western  Towers, 
with  the  new  Grand  Door- ways  and  Oriel,  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  buildings  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  plate,  representing  the  Western  Front  in  its  present  mutilated  state.  The  Com- 
mittee have  given  an  engraving  of  this  Front,  not  that  it  deserved  it,  but  that  the  public  might  see 
it  contrasted  with  the  New  Front,  here  exhibited  in  elevation,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  admitted 
of  being  shown  in  perspective.  In  regard  to  the  New  Western  Front,  always  considered  the  chief 
feature  in  Gothic  ecclesiastical  structures,  the  Committee  beg  to  say,  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
most  careful  consideration.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  the  able  men  who  designed  the  Norman 
and  British  Cathedrals,  exerted  their  utmost  skill  and  ingenuity  to  produce  plans  which  should 
exhaust  the  various  beautiful  combinations  of  which  Gothic  architecture  was  susceptible,  it  will  be 
readily  believed,  that  in  the  present  day  entire  novelty  of  design  is  scarcely  to  be  expected;  still,  the 
Committee  respectfully  trust  that  they  may  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  splendid  elevation  now 
submitted  to  them,  distinguished  alike  for  strict  conformity  to  the  great  characteristics  of  the  early 
era  to  which  our  Cathedral  belongs,  and  for  as  much  originality  and  variety  as  that  simple  yet 
beautiful  style  will  admit. 

After  the  Western  Front,  the  Transepts  rank  next  in  importance.  The  unsightly  building 
which  projects  from  the  north-east  end  of  the  Choir,  a  little  to  the  east  of  where  the  North  Transept 
ought  to  be,  was  not  a  Transept,  but  a  Dormitory  for  the  monks  engaged  in  the  nightly  services  of 
the  Cathedral.  There  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  Transepts  to  this  Church;  what  are  at  present  called 
such,  being  merely  peaked  gables,  containing  large  windows  placed  north  and  south  of  the  Central 
Tower,  and  on  a  line  with  the  side  walls  of  the  Choir  and  Nave.  A  reference  to  the  Ground  Plans, 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  next  two  plates,  will  make  this  more  intelligible.  The  first,  represents 
the  structure  as  it  stands;  the  second,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  Transepts,  as  shown  in  the  second  plate, 
are  not  only  an  important  integral  part  of  a  complete  Cathedral,  but  are  absolutely  necessary  to  en- 
sure stability  and  permanence  to  the  structure.  This  is  proved  by  the  present  dangerous  condition 
of  the  northern  gable  attached  to  the  Central  Tower,  the  walls  of  which,  unable  to  support  the  great 
pressure  of  the  arches  of  the  Tower,  have  been  thrust  fully  two  feet  off  the  perpendicular;  and  were 
this  high  and  heavy  gable  to  fall,  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  not  only  take  down  with  it  the  Central 
Tower,  but  the  northern  walls  of  the  Nave  and  Choir,  and  of  course  the  entire  edifice.  To  this 
gable  the  attention  of  Government,  as  already  noticed,  has  been  directed;  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  have  issued  orders  for  its  being  instantly  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  If  rebuilt,  however, 
in  its  present  form,  it  would  stamp  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  as  incomplete  and  inferior  to  all  the 
English  ones.  A  comparatively  small  sum,  when  in  the  act  of  rebuilding,  would  extend  this  Transept. 
That  portion  of  the  Church  would  then  be  completed,  and  all  hazard  from  its  present  faulty  con- 
struction for  ever  removed.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time,  when  the  requisite  sum  should  be  offered 
to  the  Government. 
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An  elevation  of  the  extended  and  completed  Transept,  accompanied  with  a  Ground  Plan,  which 
also  exhibits  the  groined  roofing,  is  the  subject  of  the  next  plate.  In  this  beautiful  elevation,  as  in  the 
Western  Front,  harmony  of  design  with  the  present  structure  has  been  carefully  attended  to. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  North  Central  Gable,  applies  also  to  the  one  on 
the  South;  but  here  the  dislocation  of  the  masonry,  and  the  deviation  from  the  perpendicular,  is  not 
nearly  so  great.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed,  that  it  shall  remain  in  its  present  state,  until  the  new 
North  Transept,  the  new  Western  Front,  and  the  internal  restoration  of  the  Nave  be  completed. 

The  last  plate  of  the  series,  represents  the  Nave  restored,  as  seen  when  viewed  standing  beneath 
the  Organ  Gallery:  even  in  its  present  desolate  condition,  the  effect  of  this  portion  of  the  edifice, 
since  the  removal  of  the  partition  wall,  is  grand  and  impressive.  None  but  those  who  had  studied, 
and  were  aware  of  its  proportions,  or  who  were  conversant  with  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  England 
and  Normandy,  could  form  the  faintest  idea  of  what  this  Nave  really  was.  Our  fellow-citizens,  there- 
fore, have  hitherto  had  some  excuse  for  their  apathy  regarding  the  decaying-  state  of  their  ancient 
Minster;  since,  until  now,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  properly  estimating  its  beauties.  This  fine 
perspective  exhibits  the  proposed  new  groined  roof,  with  its  various  compartments  and  bosses,  ter- 
minating on  the  grand  western  wheel  window,  rising  from  a  richly  tabernacled  ballustrade,  beneath 
which  are  the  enriched  new  door-ways.  The  recession  of  the  main  tier  of  columns,  with  their  finely 
proportioned  arches,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  clustered  columns  of  the  triformm  and  clarestory,  en- 
titles this  Nave  to  challenge  comparison  with  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  Naves  of  York,  Lincoln, 
Salisbury,  and  other  English  Cathedrals,  are  larger;  but  none  of  them  excel  it  in  beauty  of  pro- 
portion or  elegance  of  design. 

This  Notice  of  the  History  of  the  Cathedral,  and  of  the  projected  repairs  and  improvements, 
has  extended  much  beyond  the  limits  proposed  by  the  Committee.  They  are,  therefore,  compelled 
to  refrain  at  present  from  going  farther  into  detail,  and  from  noticing  a  variety  of  minor  alterations 
which  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  make  upon  the  Edifice,  the  Avenues  which  lead  to  it,  and 
the  surrounding  Grounds.* 


The  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  many  claims  which  their 
time-hallowed  Minster  possesses  upon  the  attention  and  regard  of  this  great  and  intelligent  com- 
munity. Long  before  commerce  or  manufactures  were  dreamed  of  in  Glasgow,  it  was  known  in 
Scottish  history  as  a  religious  station  of  great  magnitude  and  influence;  its  priesthood  were  nobles, 
and  kings  were  among  its  prebends.  Nearly  thirteen  hundred  years  have  revolved  since  the  pure 
and  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  Culdees  were  here  propounded  by  St.  Kentigern,  the  "  dear  friend" 
and  associate  of  St.  Columba.  It  was  long  ere  the  degrading  superstitions  and  irrational  conceits  of 
the  See  of  Rome  found  a  place  in  the  biblical  creed  of  the  Scottish  Church;  and  still  longer  ere  her 

*  For  a  more  ample  account  of  the  Cathedral  and  delineation  of  its  architecture,  see  "  Essay  on  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  with  a  Plan  for  its  Repair  and 
Restoration,  by  Archibald  M'Lellan,  1833;"  and  "  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Details,  and  Views  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  by  J.  Collie,  Architect, 
1833." 
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hitherto  independent  priesthood  bent  in  servility  at  the  footstool  of  him  who  "  exalteth  himself  above 
"  all  that  is  called  God."  Nor  would  they,  even  when  the  Papal  yoke  was  at  length  fastened  upon 
them,  brook  any  intermediate  authority;  for,  after  a  long  struggle,  they  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  perfect  equality  against  the  claim  of  superiority  set  up  by  the  See  of  York — a  claim  which,  had 
it  been  allowed,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  added  political  to  ecclesiastical  subjugation. 

To  the  fame  of  her  Cathedral,  Glasgow  is  unquestionably  indebted  for  the  prominent  rank  as- 
signed her  in  the  early  annals  of  Scottish  history.  Within  those  walls,  in  behalf  of  which  the 
Committee  now  address  their  fellow-citizens,  the  immortal  Wallace  offered  up  a  patriot's  prayer 
for  the  liberation  of  his  country.  They  witnessed  the  ruthless  Edward,  while  carrying  throughout 
Scotland  fire  and  destruction  to  palace  and  sanctuary,  bend  in  humble  adoration  before  the  shrine 
of  St.  Mungo.  A  few  years,  and  their  vaulted  aisles  resounded,  under  King  Robert  Bruce,  with 
grateful  anthems  for  a  restored  monarchy  and  a  liberated  people.  In  this  diocese  the  Lollards  first 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation;  and  here,  under  Archbishop  Dunbar,  Jerome  Russell 
and  John  Kennedy,  two  of  its  earliest  martyrs,  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  And,  as  if 
to  stamp  the  Minster  with  an  undying  celebrity,  here  the  Regent  Murray,  after  the  decisive  victory 
of  Langside,  offered  up  thanks  for  the  deliverance  of  Scotland  from  the  yoke  of  bigotry  and  super- 
stition. At  a  more  recent  period,  in  the  Nave  of  the  Cathedral  was  held  that  famous  assembly  of 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  the  doctrines  of  Presbytery  were  vindicated  and  main- 
tained against  regal  encroachment,  as  being  at  once  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  And  when  the  ill-advised  but  amiable  Monarch,  who  would  have  changed  the 
National  Formula,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  religious  and  political  fanaticism,  here  the  stern  regicide 
Cromwell,  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  rebuke  of  a  Scottish  clergyman  animated  with  a  zeal  far 
more  honest,  and  a  courage  indomitable  as  his  own. 

But,  if  illustrious  in  a  national  point  of  view,  still  more  interesting,  because  more  intimate,  is 
the  connection  between  this  Venerable  Pile  and  the  City.  To  the  learned  and  influential  Chancellor 
of  William  the  Lion,  whose  tomb  still  exists  in  the  structure  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  rearing,  the 
City  of  Glasgow  owes  its  Charter,  the  foundation  of  our  civic  rights  and  corporate  privileges,  and 
the  establishment  of  that  annual  mart  or  fair,  which  is  still  held,  and  which  was  the  first  indication 
of  trading  in  the  town.  To  Bishop  Turnbull,  we  are  indebted  for  our  far-famed  University,  in 
the  archives  of  which  are  to  be  found  a  long  list  of  illustrious  names  which  Glasgow  has  added  to 
the  roll  of  the  eminent  in  literature,  science,  and  philosophy.  Under  every  aspect  of  our  National 
Religion,  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  Cathedral  have  our  fathers  listened  to  the  message  of 
salvation,  and  under  its  shadow  their  bones  for  centuries  have  mingled  with  kindred  dust. 

But,  apart  from  these  powerful  and  interesting  associations,  and  on  the  plea  alone  of  that  good 
taste  which  can  properly  appreciate  an  architectural  work  of  such  magnitude  and  beauty,  the  Com- 
mittee deem  it  their  duty  to  say,  that  the  character  op  the  City  demands,  that  the  Minster 
should  be  rescued  from  the  ruin  which,  through  ages  of  neglect,  is  impending  over  it;  and  they  trust 
that  the  sincerity  of  their  conviction  will  excuse  their  seeming  want  of  courtesy,  when  they  declare, 
that  they  can  see  little  difference  in  culpability  between  the  fanatical  and  barbarous  destroyers  of 


its  august  companions,  and  that  apathy  in  the  descendants  of  those  enlightened  Presbyterians  who 
stepped  between  it  and  destruction,  which  can  suffer  it  to  perish,  after  having  weathered  the  moral 
and  physical  tempests  of  seven  centuries,  without  stretching  forth  a  helping  hand  to  save  it.  The 
Committee  cannot — if  they  would — conceal  the  fact,  that  a  most  unfavourable  impression  of  the 
good  taste  and  right  feeling  of  this  Community,  has  already  been  widely  circulated  by  crowds  of 
enlightened  strangers  who  annually  witness  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  Cathedral.  No  longer  time, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  lost,  in  redeeming  the  character  of  Glasgow  from  censure,  for  an  apathy  as 
indefensible  as  it  is  unaccountable. 

In  eulogising  the  beauties  of  the  Minster,  as  being  so  worthy  of  preservation,  the  Committee 
have  not  relied  altogether  on  their  own  taste  or  judgment.  They  have  the  highest  authority  of  the 
day,  Mr.  John  Britton,  in  support  of  the  opinion  they  have  presumed  to  express.  This  celebrated 
antiquarian  describes  the  Cathedral,  as  "A  most  unique,  interesting,  and  beautiful  specimen  of 
"  Christian  Architecture;"  and  Mr.  Rickman,  an  eminent  architectural  author,  describes  the  Crypt 
under  the  Choir  and  Chapter-house,  "  as  unequalled  by  any  in  the  Kingdom — an  uncommonly  rich 
"  specimen  of  early  English,  the  piers  and  groins  being  of  the  most  interesting  character,  the  most 
"  beautiful  design,  and  excellent  execution."  In  such  estimation  is  our  Cathedral  held  by  the  most 
competent  judges. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Cathedral  is  placed,  has  lately  been  much  in- 
creased by  the  Merchants'  House  having,  at  great  cost,  and  with  a  spirit  and  taste  highly  creditable 
to  the  Directors  of  that  ancient  and  wealthy  Incorporation,  converted  the  picturesque  Fir  Park  into 
a  Cemetery,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Pere  la  Chaise,— the  finely  wooded  and  lofty  terraces  of  which, 
studded  with  numerous  and  beautiful  Sepulchral  Monuments,  form  a  back  ground  to  the  Minster, 
no  less  splendid  than  appropriate.  The  fame  of  the  Cemetery  makes  it  an  object  of  curiosity  to  all 
strangers,  and  is  another  reason  why  our  great  National  Monument  should  not  be  longer  exposed  in 
its  desolation,  to  unsightly  contrast  and  degrading  comparison  with  the  ornate  and  costly  Mausoleums 
of  our  private  Citizens.  Upon  the  north-west,  and  as  if  to  guard  the  Minster  from  the  approach  of 
mean  or  incongruous  buildings,  rises  the  magnificent  Roman  facade  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  here  no 
less  happily  placed  in  right  of  architectural  beauty,  than  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  venerable 
Christian  Temple. 

In  the  engraved  Title-page  is  a  Vignette  of  both  Edifices  as  they  will  appear,  when  viewed  from 
the  west,  should  the  public  favourably  entertain  the  suggestions  respectfully  submitted  in  this  Address, 
and  liberally  assist  in  furnishing  the  means  for  carrying  the  proposed  improvements  into  effect. 
When  these  improvements  shall  be  completed,  no  City  in  the  Kingdom  will  be  able  to  exhibit  a 
finer  concentration  of  all  that  is  Venerable  from  Antiquity,  Rich  in  Natural  Beauty,  or  Imposing 
from  Architectural  Grandeur. 

The  Committee  feel  satisfied,  that  their  Fellow-Citizens  do  not  require  to  be  stimulated  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Minster,  by  setting  before  them  what  has  been  done  elsewhere;  but  they  may  be 
excused  for  quoting  one  recent  example  in  the  case  of  the  Cathedral  of  York.    The  magnificent 
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Choir  of  that  Minster  (it  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all)  was  set  on  fire  by  a  lunatic,  or 
religious  fanatic,  and  burned  down,  in  February  1829.  A  subscription  in  the  City  and  County 
was  immediately  commenced;  and  in  a  few  months,  £60,000  was  raised  for  its  restoration.  A  still 
farther  sum  was  necessary  for  its  completion,  which  was  as  speedily  obtained.  By  this  munificent 
conduct,  York  Minster  again  appears  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  the  boast  and  pride  of  that  ancient 
City,  and  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 

In  all  that  can  give  elevation  and  dignity  to  the  moral  character  of  a  great  community,  Glasgow 
has  few  superiors.  Her  Schools,  her  Hospitals,  her  Religious  Institutions,  and  Charitable  Founda- 
tions, not  less  than  her  great  and  rapidly  increasing  Commercial  importance,  justly  entitle  her  to  the 
high  station  which  was  lately  assigned  her,  as  "the  Second  City  in  the  United  Kingdom;"  and 
never  has  she  exhibited  a  more  extensive  and  truly  Christian  beneficence  than  at  present.  But  '"  the 
"poor,"  we  are  assured,  "will  be  always  with  us;"  and  the  day  may  be  yet  far  distant,  "when 
"  knowledge  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  channel  of  the  sea."  With  those  great 
and  permanent  objects  of  Christian  solicitude,  the  Committee  trust  their  present  application  will 
neither  be  considered  nor  felt  as  interfering. 

Since  the  year  1574,  when  "the  honest  men  of  the  Burgh,  out  of  the  zeal  they  had  for  the  Kirk," 
assessed  themselves  for  its  maintenance,  "  lest  that  great  Monument  should  utterly  fall  down  in 
decay,"*  there  has  been  no  contribution  from  the  Citizens  for  the  support  of  the  Cathedral.  The  in- 
habitants of  Glasgow  were  at  that  time  poor,  and  in  number  not  one-fiftieth  of  what  they  now  are, 
yet  "  they  were  actuated  by  a  noble  spirit  and  taste  for  architectural  grandeur."  The  Committee 
cannot  doubt,  that  their  descendants,  with  vastly  increased  means,  inherit  all  the  spirit  and  patriot- 
ism of  their  forefathers :  of  this,  the  many  beautiful  Public  Edifices  which  within  the  last  half-century 
have  been  raised  to  adorn  the  City,  afford  sufficient  proof;  but  neither  the  beauty  of  its  Domestic, 
nor  the  grandeur  of  its  Modern  Civic  Architecture,  will  be  considered  by  posterity  to  be  any  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  Old  High  Kirk,  should  such  a  calamity,  through  continued  neglect, 
befall  the  City. 

The  Committee  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  condescend  upon  the  cost  of  the  contemplated  im- 
provements; but  to  execute  the  work  in  a  substantial  and  creditable  manner,  it  is  evident  that  a  large 
sum  will  be  required.  Mr.  Reid — the  King's  Architect — as  already  stated,  has,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  been  engaged  in  preparing  Estimates;  and  the  Committee  are  in  communication  with 
Mr.  James  Gillespie  Graham.  Their  operations,  however,  must  necessarily  be  Yegulated  by  the 
amount  of  the  Public  Subscriptions. 

The  extent  of  Government  co-operation  in  this  great  work,  is  justly  made  conditional;  and  will, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  be  regulated  by  the  promptness  and  extent  of  the  Public  Subscriptions. 
In  the  patriotism,  liberality,  and  good  taste  of  their  Fellow-Citizens,  the  Committee  have  every  con- 
fidence, persuaded  that  the  good  work  of  renovation  has  not  ere  now  been  accomplished  only  because 
the  appeal  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  preferred. 

*  See  Dr.  Cleland's  Statistical  Tables,  p.  10;  1832. 
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In  thus  bringing  the  subject  in  a  detailed  and  practical  form  before  the  Public,  the  Committee 
have  performed  what  they  felt  to  be  a  duty  they  owed  not  less  to  the  character  of  the  City  and  to  the 
present  generation,  than  to  posterity.  In  the  hands  of  their  Fellow- Citizens  and  of  those  Public 
Bodies  possessing  large  funds  applicable  to  "  charitable,  godly,  and  pious  purposes,"  and  with  their 
Countrymen,  wherever  resident,  they  now  leave  it, — trusting  that  their  interference  will  be  par- 
doned, their  motives  respected,  and  their  appeal  in  behalf  of  this  ancient  Temple  of  the  Almighty, 
promptly  and  liberally  answered. 
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